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^ Etiology of Life Events in Disorders 



An EveuLuation of the Etiologic Role of * 
Stressful Life Events in Psychologiced. Disorders 
Stressful life events have been eussociated with conditions rang- 
ing from physiceuL disabilities such as athletic injuries (Brairiwell, 
Masuda, Wagner & Holmes, 1975) and coronary heart disease (Rkhe, Romo, 
Bennett & Siltanen, 197^; The or ell/ 197^) to symptoms of psychologiceuL 
distress . (Dohrenwepd, 1973^; Myers, Lindenthal & Peiper, 197^) and 
types of psychiatric disorder (Brown, 197^^, Hudgens, 197^^, Paykel, 
19711). Yet despite the growing accvanulation of studies attesting to 
the association between life events and illness, either physical or- 
menteul, a number of critical methodologiceil axid conceptual issues do 
not permit kny clear answer to the b£isic questions regarding the 
importance of the role these events play in the etiology of such dis- 
orders, i ^ 

In their Incisive, discussion ^f the inconclusiveness of the evi- 

i 

dence or^ this critical question, Dohrenwend & Dohreiiwend (197^, ,Nol!e l) 

r 

pointed out three major reasons for the quandry. The first of these 
cpncemed the study design used in most studies, namely comparison of 
recent stressful life event histories between matched groups with and ■ 
without a specific disorder. As they indicate, "only studies of 
cohorts of persons who diffei- with respect to the nature, and number 
of stressfidaj-ife events experienced provide Information about the 
magnitude of the risk that illness will actually follow these events" 
(Dohrenwend & Dohrenwend, 1975 > p. 7). While this strategy has been 
attempted in seme studies dealing with physical health in non-patient 

. 3 
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populations (JB.g.^ Holmes & Masuda, 197^), presently no research has been 
published where this strategy has been employed in the study of types 
of disturbed behavior and psychological impairment serious enough to 
warrant intervention. 

• Howevey, before any definitive statement as to the risk attached 
to life events is maae, even when a prospective study design is used, 
it is necessary to rule out the possibility that different event 
group cohorts do not differ in psychological or physical functioning 
prior to the life events. .As Hinkle (197^) has d^onstrated in num- 
erous studies and other research has shown (e.g. Gersten, Langner, 
Eisenberg, Fagan & McCarthy, Note 2 ), there- is considerable sta- 
bility or consistency among individueuLs in the relative amount of 
physical or psychological disturbance shown over time. Persons who - 
report exposure to diverse events may differ in later psychological 
Impairment sojnply because of pre-existing differences in behavioral 
pathology. In other words, earlier behavior would be associated with 
later events to the same degree as those events are associated with 
later behavior. Such a condition could arise because the same array 
of sociocultural factors which have been consistently found to relate 
to psychological disorder (c.f . Dohrenwend & Dohrenwend, 1969) may 
. also be centred, correlates of event exposu;r^ and/or reporting. In 
fact, as shown by Dohrenwend (1973b) life event scores were signifi- 
cantly correlated with social class, sex, and ethnicity. Life events 
and later disturbed behaviors may correlate, therefore > because of 
their caramon association with sociocultural factors , and only by con- 
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trolling tor both initial behavior and sociocultural factors can the 
potential etiological contribution^ of life events to later behavior 
be €iscertained. 

Ad^tional methodological issues require attention before such 
a determination could be made. Previous ^i-esearch has often relied on 
event Jjiventories where mrxy of the events reported can ae easily be 
construed as consequences rather thaii causes of pathology (Dohrenwend, 
197U). In order to draw clear inferences from relations .between events 
and psychopathologjr, ijb'is necessary to avoid contamination between 
the two variables (MechaMc, 1975). This is achieved by Idmiting the 
event popuJjation sampled to occurrences independent of either the 
subject's psychiatric condition or physical health (Dohrenwend & 
Dohrenwend,. 19711-),^ In addition, events tapping physical ilLaess or . 
injury to the subject should be kept sepajrate or at a minimum because 
of the regularly demonstrated relationship between physical and mental 

health (cf. Idpowski, 1975) • 

Two final issues concern the conceptualization of the. attribute 
or quali-ty of an.eyent which dmparts its stressfolness and the manner 
. in which the attribute or qu^Oi^^ io a3sess6d« Holmes and Rahe's 
(1967) pioneering work focused attention on the conceptiort that a 
life event is^ stressful as a function of the change it introduces into 

a person's usual activities. However, change as the critical aspect 

» 

in determining Qtressfulnesa of a life event, irrespective of the 
qualify, specif IcaUy the declrability-undesirability, of the change, 
has been questioned with regard to disturbed behaviors. Gersten, 
langner, Eisenberg and Orzeck (197^) found that scores which reflected 
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the wdesirability of change rather than simply change alone showed 
significantly higher correlations with most 'types of disturbed behav- 
ior in both children and Adolescents. In addition, wei^ting the 
events of change try the readjustment scores developed by a panel of 
individuals > a technique introduced by Holmes & Ralie ^1967), did not 
produce a significant increment in correlation. ., . 

The issue as to whether cbange per se or the un^psirability- 
desirability of the change is "ttie critical dimension along which 
stress is gauged is* often a reflection of underlying diverse theoreti- 
cal conceptions of stress (Mechanic, 1975). Viewing change as the 
dimension of stress usually stamp from a conception of stress as a - 
nonspecific bodily response and the life yvent m a stressor (e.g. , 
Selye, 1956; Levi, 197^). In contrast, the undesirabillty conception 
often arises from a theoretical perspective that pl^s sane emphasis 
on stimulus parameters in its stress definition. Orientations which 
consider tHe properties of the stimulus acting on the individual vary 
from focusing on this stimultis as the stress itself to iribre complex, 
abstract notions which see this stimulus as only one component in a 
whole spectnml of " interacting factors involving the response, threat- 
perception, and -coping styles of the individual (Mason, 1975). 

mvBstigatlons which compare the two conceptions with regard to 
the relationship between life events and psychological Illness have 
Immediate bearing on which thegretical perspective is more fruitful 
•In this area. Whi|.e this paper, is aligned with the orientations , 
Which consider the ';properties of the stimulus, it is recognized that 
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an xmdesirable life event when deemed stressful is simply a stimulus 
with only the potential capability of producing psychological ill- 
ness . Differences among individ\ials in terms 6f their perception of 
the undesirabili-tfy* of an event, their coping and defensive styles are 
some subject characteristics which could make an event range from ^ 
very stressful to non-stress?ul across people. 

The importance of individual perception in determining the stress- 
ful impact of a stimulus has been widely discussed (e,g. Gofer & Apley, 
;L96U) and is an issue ^ich reqvdres consideration. For example, 
Hinkle (1974) has reported on a phenomenon he terms "emotional insu- 
lation" or the ability to experience miajor life changes with little 
health effects in seme people. Alternatively, this may b^ seen as 
the ability to perceive a change as not a change. For such persons, 
their perception of an event has effectively rendered them a "zero" 
or no change group with respect to the change dimension. It is of 
considerable relevance to the change conception of life events to 
ascertain if such persons are similar in their illness behavior to 
persons, who actually experience no events. 

A"zero" grcrup of a different nature is also possible. While 
researchers (e.g. Dohrenwend, 1973a; G^raten, et al., 197^) have 
eicamined unde sir ability in terms of a balance between undesirable and 
dfesirable events on the assumption that the latter cances the effects 
o^^tljj/ former, the small r^resentation of desirable events on most 
inventories has practically assured that such balance scores are 
heavily weighted in the undesirable direction. In other words, true 
balance or the ^*zero" group produced when the number of desirable 
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events equaOs and cancels the numbers of vindesixable events has ndt 
been investigated. 

' Therefore, In order to clarify these Issues regarding the "stress- 
ful" nature of life events, the psychological status of clearly defined 
groups who differ with respect to degree and undesirablllty of change' 
should be studied-, with unde sir ability determined both by the per- 
ceptlon or judgjnent of persons outside and within the subject's 
environment. 

\ (\ln an effort to address the several methodological and theoretical 
Issues raised, this study will' determine the overall level and types of 
disturbed behaviors shown by children who differ with respect to the 
life events which intervened between the original and follow-up inter- 
views with their mothers in the course of a longitudinal study. Two 
assessment points for the children ' s ,and adolescents' behaviors are 
thus available, one prior to and one after the life events. Given 
this and the array of soclodemographic and familial variables on which 
the chlldre^ have also been assessed (Elsenberg, Langner and Gersten, 
1975) which permit examination and control for competing hypotheses 
. that posit confounding relationships among life events , behavioral ■ 
stability, and soclocultural factors, the etlologic role of life events 
for psychological disorders is deteminable . The life events studied 
are limited to those outside of the child's and ^olescents' control 
and/or Independent of his psychiatric condition to prevent contamina- 
tion between the two sets of vaj-lables. The stressfuJjiess of life 
events will be examined both in tenns of change and undesirabillty- 
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desirability to establish if the previous finding with regard to the 
superiority of the latter in predicting disturbed behaviours, (Gersten, 
Langner, Eisenberg and Orzeck, 197^) is supported. Additionally, the 
desirability-undesirability and the change impact of an event will be 
assessed both by external judaes and by a person close to the subject. 
Groups clearly differentiated, as to type and number of -events, in 
particular the three "zero" groups previously discussed,- will be 
studied to ascertain the risks attached to exposure to different 
event types. 

METHOD 

Sample * 

The children studied comj^ised a representative sample of 1,03^ 
children aged 6 to l8 who were randcmly selected from a cross- section 
of Manhattan households between 125th and Houston Streets. At Time I, 
frcDi each health area designated by the City Planning Commission in 
that section of the city, a cluster of eight dwelling units was 
randomly selected, and every thirtieth cluster thereafter in the 
health area was selected. AUL eligible families (i.e., those that 
had a child 6 to 18 years of age) in a cluster were then enumerated, 
and a selection pattern was assigned to' a cluster that gave children 
across clusters an equal probability of selection. This stratified 
systematic cluster-sampling plan resulted in a sample that was 56^ 
white, ihi black, 29^ Spanish-speaking, and 1^ other. . Each age group 
except the oldest comprised nearly one-thirteenth of the sample , and 
moles and females were fairly evenly distributed across the 13 age 
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groups. At Time II, on the average five years later, the saniple was 
foUowed-up. T^e foUow-up was conduct^ In such a manner as to 
ensure constaQcy of the ethnic proportions at both time points. This 
rule set a lower bound to the follow-up, since many of the Spanish- 
speaMng families had moved out of the city and could not be located. 
A total of 732 families or 71^ of the original sample constituted 
the- follow-up sample or the group of children for the longitudinal 
study. The foriow-up sample of 732 families did not significantly 
'differ £roto the original sample of lOSU families on any measures in 
Time I, namely age and sex of children, demograiilaic characteristics , 
marital and parenting dimensions, and child behavior dimensions. The 
follow-up sample thus represented an unbiased subsample of the orig- 
inal sample. The children at Time II ranged from early preadolescence 
to early adulthood. • . • ^ 

Procedure 

Mothers in the selected, householiifi were interviewed at both 
points in time using a structured questionnaire about the child and 
the family. The Time I questionnaire contained items concerning the * 
<dilld^s behaviors and development, demographic characteristics of the ^ 
family, qualities of the marriage and parents' personality, and behav- 
\ iors ajyi ttttitudes of the parents toward the specific child. The 
Time n questionnaire covered those fiame areas and had additional 
questions refearding Intervening life events. The ethnic background 
(White, Block, Spajtiish-speaking) of the interviewer and respondent 
were matched as much as possible. Since interviewing the families at 
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each of the two points took more than a year to complete, the two. 
Interviews were not separated by five years in all cases. 

Total Impairment rating and disturbed behaviors . At Time I, 
a computer summary of the questionnaire information dealing only with 
therchild's behavior {6^k items) was used, by two project psychiatrists 
to rate each child on a five-point total impairment rating scale 
(T.I.R.) where one equalled well or minimal impairment and five 
equalled severe impairment. The raw rating distribution of each 
doctor was transformed into a .standard score distribution. The rell- 
abiUty coefficient for the avetage of two psychiatrists on this rating 
was .8U. VaUdity information for this rating was summarized earlier 
(Langner, Gersten, Greene, Eisenberg, Herson, & McCarthy, 19lh). 

Also at Time I and independently from their psychiatric evalua- 
tion, 287 child behavior items were factor analyzed v(orthogor^ vari- 
maoc rotation) fomlng I8 dimensions using a i:otal of 222 items. From 
the original pool of G^h items some items were\^pped because of low 
frequencies or age -contingencies while 200 otw4 items were collapsed 
into a set of scores (number of fears, number of illnesses, etc.). The 
correlations between the I8 factors and TIR were determined, the aver- 
age correlation being .30. The multiple correlation between TIR and . 
tbe set of 18 factors was .78. Six dimensions had zero-order correla- 
tions above the average of .30 and together had a multiple correlation 
with TIR "(R=.73) which was only slightly lower than that found when 
all IB dimensions were entered. For these reasons, these siac dlmen- 
•ciono win be used as the dependent variables of types of disturbed 
beha%4or f^ this stud^. These six factors with items of, representa- 
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tive content, their intemeJ. consistency reliabilities at both times 
and their Time I correlations with actufll TIR ore given in Table I. 




. Insert Table 1 about here 



To obtain the Time II measure of total impairment, a computer sim- 
ulation techpique was employed. The simuiation used intror^uced a^e-sex 
standardization into an earlier simulation model (see Gers^en, Longner, 
Eisenberg & Simcha-Fagan, 1975) • Briefly, the mu{t^le regression equa- 
tion between the child factors and Time I TIE was obtained for each sex 
in five age cohorts (6^-8,, 9-11, 12- lU, 15-16 and 17+). "The TIR gener- 
ated for a particular child was by use of his age- sex. specific equation. 
The correlation in Time I between the distribution of actual TIE scores 
and the distribution of simulated TIE scores generated by 10 distinct 
regression equations was .81, The appropriate Time I a^e-sex set of 
regression weigh:^ were applied to Time II factor scores to develop the 
Time II TIE scores. The Time I continuous distribution of simulated 
TIE scores was cut into the five-point scale originally used by' the 
psychiatrists when rating so as to match the marginal frequencies x)f 
those originally given by the average of the psychiatrists rating dis- 
tributions. These some cutting points were applied to the Time II dis-' 
tribution. The TIR variable used in this paper will be either the 
Time J or Time II age-sex standardised simulated version. 

While all of the above maasures of disturbed behavior derive from 
the mothers * questionnaire information, the last index of disturbed 
behavior ccsmes from a source independent of the mothe;r, namely agency 
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data. The records of the -New Yof k City Police Department, Famil^jr^ 
Court and Special Services for Children Wiere searched with regard to 
each study cMld* If a record was found for a child, it was* coded in 
detail, with particular reference to delinquent and criminal behavior. 
After excluding all entries which did not represent juvenile- statu3 

t^bni/ot adu1?h law violations, a ;dichotaDaous variable delinquent-; 
tjriminal record versus no delinquent-criminal recort after the Time I 
interview — was established. , ' ^ , 

Iiife event pecurrences . During the Time II interview, a checfc- 

*list of 26 events was asked of all mothers, which was introduced in 
the following manjier : "There are many things that happen in the life 
ot a^^hild.^ Some of these things have a big influence on his life. 
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aaSci^cSae^ake^very little difference. During the past five years, 
hav^ ai^ of these things happened in your fajnily?" Five of these 26 
events were dropped because of non- independence from the.child^s 
psychological functioning. A question which ask6ld for spontaneous 
copaeh'fei, regarding any change or event which occurred produced only one 
eve3i4|iO/hicl% was not overlapping with the former instances. An addi- 
tional 12 events were obtained by a rieview of the questionnaire for 
occurrences independent of the child *^ behavior within the five year 
intervening period. Each event was judged by three members of the 
project staff as to* its unde sir ability^ desirability or ambiguity and 
a.ssigned to the category for which there was a consensus among the 
raters. Tjie 3^ events with their \mdesirability-desir ability rating 
(U-unde sir able, D=desirable; A=ainbiguous ) are given below. 
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U - ll' Mother had severe. illness or accident. 

H — 2, Fatiiwer had severe illness or accident. 

U « • 3. FatniJti^ serious finan^al trofobles. " ^ 

A - Fandly ha^'tq move. 

U - 5. parents divorced. 

U - 6. Parents separated. 

U - 7. Mother remarried. ^ ^ 

- U r 8. Father remarried. 

A - 9. New birth(s) occurred in family. 

U - ID, Death(s) occijrred in family. ^ - 

A - U. Any sibling(s) left hcfusehold. 

U - 12. Child had severe illness or accident. 

A - 13. Child changed schools. 

U - 1^. Mother's health worsened. * 

D - 15. Mother's health improved. 

U - 16. Mother's moods, feelings about life in general .worsened. 

D - 17. Mother's moods, feelings about life in general improved. 

U - l8-. Father's health worsened. \ ^ . . 

D - 19. ^Father's health improved. 

U - 20, Father's moods, feelings about life in general worsened. 

D - 21. Fathe'r's moods, feelings about life in general improved. 

U - 22. Child a victim of violence (mugging, rape, robbery). 

U - 23. Sibling (s) dropped or fluiiked out of school. 

U - 2h. Sibling(s) in trouble because, of drugs. 

U 25. Sibling(s) been aj:re&ted. 

U - 26. Sibling (s) been institutionalized. • * 

U - 27. Mother been institutionalized. 

' U - 28. ' Father been institutionalized. 

[k - 29. Mother in therapy. ' ^ 

A - 30. Father in therapy. 

A - 31. Sibling(s) referred for therapy. 

U - 32. Husband tmeniployed status made it hard to feel warm and Xoylng to ch: 

U - 33. Mother unenrployed status made it hard to feel warm and loving to chi! 

U - 34. Mother Job trouble made it ha^rd to feel warm and loving to child^ 

• ■ 114 
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life eveilt nreasures , T!he objective change score-was the total 
of the 3if events listed above; The objective undesirable score was 
^the sum of the 23 undesirable events within the 3^. For the first 

13 evelnts' on the list^ on evaluation of the Impact cf the event was 

... 

olJtained fram- the mother. The specific question asKed^ if the event 
had occurred, was "how did this affect X (the study child)?' Very 
badly 5 badly-^ not too much^ not 'at all, or helped him?" A set of 
scores reflecting the perception of the event by a person close ^,to- 
the child was then developed and labeled subjective scores. The sum 
of all events from the 13 assigned to the very badly, badly or not 
toq much categories constituted the subjective undesirable score, 
where the first two designations received a weight of two and the . 
third^ a weight of one. The subjective no-change score was the total 
of all events perceived as affecting the child not at all. The sum 
of all events which the mother perceived as helping the child com- 
prised tlie subjective desirable score. The simple sum of these 13 
events nas th6 restricted ol)je"ctive change score. 

lAfe event groups . In order to contrast people clearly different 
in the type of events to \diich they were exposed-, five mutually ex- 
clusive groups were developed from the subjective and restricted 
objective change score iiUj^the following maimer. The subjective 
desirable group (S. Des.) was composed of subjects for whom all events 
in the restricted objective change list were perceived as desirable 
by the mbther. In other -words, the restricted objective change scbxe 
eqmlled the subjective desirable score for this group. When all 
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evBnts which 6'tcurred' were perceived as not affecting the child at ' 
all, or the restricted objective change score equalled the subjective 
, no-change score, the subjects were assigned to the subjective non- 
cdiaii^e group (S. -No-Chg.) Subjects whose subjective undesirable and 
subjective desirable scores cancelled each cither constituted the sub- 
jective balance group (S, Bed-)* To ensure that the undesirable , 
group actually reflected exposure to high undesirable events, i.e. 
the very badly and badly categories rather than the mild and somewhat, 
ambiguous category of not too much bad affect, only subjects wh6se 
subjective undesirable score exceeded the restricted objective chfejige 
by one or mo^r^ imits were assigned to the subjective undesirably,.^- 
group (S. Undes.). The fifth mutually-exclusive group was the objec- 
tive nan-change group (O. No-CJ^g,) made up of subjects whose restricted 
objective change score equalled zero or none of the 13 events had 
occurred in the five-year interval^ In order to further clarify if 
exposure to either a large nmber of life-event changes . • - 

or a large number of undesirable events as objectively deter- 
mined produced a significant increment in risk for pathology, two 
additional groups were developed. These two groups were not mutually 
excluBive of either each other or 'the five earlier groups, in other 
words there was overlap in people among one of these two later groups 
and one of the mutually exclusive groups, except for the fifth or 
objective non-change group. One of these two groups was a hi^ 
objective change (l£L 0-Chg.) group which consisted of persons whose 
scores on the objective change measure were at least one standard 
deviation unit higher than the san5)le mean of that measure. The other 
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group, the/high objective undesirable (Hi 0-Undesir.)?/was fprmed by 



subjects scoring at or above One-standard unit from the sample meoji 
of the objective undesirable score. The number of cases, mean." 
standard deviation and range of the number of* events for each of these 
sdven groups are given in Table 2. ^ ' ^/ 
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Social and familial variables. The child* s sociocultural milieu 
was assessed by variables in three, sets j socio-demographic, parentaJ. 
aoad p6rent-child. The development and characteristics of these vari- 
.ables are presented in detail in two prior publications (Eisenberg, 
Langner & Gersten, 1975; Langner, Gersten, Eisenberg, Greene Herson, 
in press) tod, for the sake of brevity, are summarized here. The 
sociG-demograi)hic variables are U of such variables which showed 
a/pignif icant unique contribution to f our* uleasiires of behavior and 



imp^d^ They include age, sex, two dummy-coded variables for - 
*the\ three ethnic groups, mother's education, monthly rent, 

V • . ■ ■ 

Welfare status, number of addcesses in New York City, ^irumber df chil- 

*. • ' 

dren in the family, child always 1b care of natureuL mother, and nuiober- 
of natural parents in hcme^ "jChe parental set was comprised of eight 
factors obtained via factor analysis of questionnaire items dealing * 
With parental personality and marital qualities* They were isolated 
paxfents, unhappy marriage, mother"* s physical and emotional illness, 

mo1?her*s economic dissatisflption, parents' quarrels, unleisurely 

^- I 
parents, traditional marriage, ,and unaffectionate marriage. The 

17 
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parent-child set of factors dealt with parental behavior and attitudes 
toward the sttdy child. The five factors obtained via factor analysis 
of siich items were parents cold, parents punitive', mother- traditional- 
restrictive, mother supportive-directing, and motjier excitable-rejec- . 

ting. - . • / . 

Res'lllts 

Event Groups 

The cMldren considered seriously disturbed and in need of' inter- 
vention vere those rated as k or 5, i.e. markedly or severely impaired, 
on the total -itapairmenl} rating or TIE (Laiigner, Gersten, Eisenherg, 
Greene, Herson & McCarthy, 197^). To ascertain if the five^ mutually 
exclusive event groups were significantly idssoclated with rates of 
future fierious jjupairment (^^ and 5 caseg 1h-), a CHii-square was done 
on the freqilency of ^+ cases in Time 11. To rule out the possibility 
that differential rates existed pripr tg the events, a Chi- square was 
performed on the Time I- frequencies of the five groups. Chi- square 
was also used to determine if the number of children with a delinquent- 
criminal record after the Time I interview significantly differed by 
the event groups. One-way unweighted-means analyses of variance in 
\rtiich the tive exclusive event groups formed the independent variable 
"Were done for each of the'^six disturbed behavior dimensions in both 
Time I and Time II to ascertain if the type of event-exposure was 
associated with different disturbed behaviors. Th(& alpha level selec- 
ted for these Anova's was .01. The ^+ frequencies and percentages, 

♦■ 

means, and restats of all analyses at both times are given in Table 3. 

18 
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In addition, the frequencies and meaiis are presented in Table 3 for 
the two non-independent event groups far comparison pitrposes, 

- > 

Insert Table 3 about here 

The results in Table 3 indicate that rates of serious psycholog-^ 

ical 5jjipairnient and the means of mentation problems, fighting and 

delinquency ai the' follow-up pbint sigjiificantly differed by .the event 

"'"v .^^ ■ ' 

groups, Tl^ jiie^ delinquency scores and' serious impairment rates of 

•-^ • , • 
the even4|i|ca^^ however, also 'were significantly different at Time I 

prior to the events. While ther^ was no significant difference among 
the ev^nt group means on mentation problems and fighting at time I as** ^ 
there was at Time II, this lack of sigtiificance was primarily due to' 
the larger wi thin-group variance at the earlier tlm^. If the between- 
groups variance found at Tdme I was tested using the Time II within- 
groups variance, si^iificant differences among the means at Time I 
would occur. The event groups did not significantly differ at Time H 
with regard to the means on conflict with parents, regressive anxiety, 
and isolation or the rates of agency recorded 'delinquent-criminal 
behavior. 

For those Impairment variables where an overall significant effect 

was noted, ' either a set of pairwise Chi-squares or Scheffe'o technique 

■» 

for a posterioi cc3ciparison0 was applied to locate the actual groups 
which differed. For the ,two disturbed behavior dimensions significant 
only at Time II, the significant^ pairwise mean comparioohs always 

19 
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in-volvBd the subjective undesi^fable group as one of the groups. In 
the case of 'onentation problems^* this group was significantly more 
disturbed than the subjective nO-chonge group. The same contrast was , 
also significant for fighting, bi^it, in addition^'^e^bjective no- 
change groupT^showed significantly less fighting than the subjective 
undesirable 'group. In other words, the only significant contrasts for 
both fighting and mentation problems at Time II were between the most 
extreme groups, i.e. the subj^cdiive undesirable group evidencing most 
pathology and the no-change groups the least pathology. 

With regard to the variables which significantly differed among 
the event groups at both time points, the significantv comparisons 
^aj^in involyed the subjective undesirable groups. This group had 
significantly higher rates of serious impairment at Time II than each 
of the other four groups. At Time I^ the subjective imdesirable group 
had significantly higher impairment rates only with respect to the 
objective no-dhange group. The' delinquency means significantly dif- 
fered at Time II only between the subjective undesirable group and the 
subjective desirable group. These two groups also significantly dif- 
fered at Time I, and in addition the subjective undesirable and the 
objective no-change group differed. 

In general, then, the subjective undesirable group^^ was at greatest 
risk of pathology on these disturbance variables. In face, it evidenced 
the same pattern even on variables where no significant effect was 
found. However, and more critically, the higher scores ^of these sub-. 
jectB on level and types of disturbance existed prior to their event 

^ 20 
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-exposure, that later type of event exposure having served as the basis 
for classification of persons into the groups. Both of the no-change 
groups, whether objectively or subjectively defined, evidenced least 
pathology, but did so both before and- after event exposure. The sub- 
jective no-change group showed levels of impairment almost equivalent 
to the low levels displayed by the objective no-change group, despite 
the fact 'that they had experienced one to four events which the objec- 
tive group had fiot experienced. 

The issues regarding amount of change vs. unde sir ability and sub- 
jective vs. otijective assessments of stress were addressed further by 

• i 

the contrasts of the subjective undesirable* group with the high objec- 
tive-change and high objective undesirable groups respectively. The 
high objective -change group were exposed to three times as many events 
on the average as the subjective undesirable group, yet on m^st mea- 
sures the scores of the two groups were within tenths-of-a-point of 
each other. The largest diffe;rence noted, in fact, was the nearly ^ 
greater rate of the objective no-change with respect "to the delinquent- 
criminal record vari-able. Similarly, while the high objective-undesir- 
able group had experienced a greater average number of undesirable 
events, but as objectively defined, than the subjective undesirable 
group (5 vs. 3 respectively), the rates and means of the two groups 
across the set of . disturbance variables were remarkably similar. 
Event Scores 

Relations with digjturbed behavior . The prior results with the 
event groups pointed to a number of conclusions that required furtlier 
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testings The first was that unde sir ability* of an event as subj-ectively 
assessed was as powerful in relation to psychological impairment as 
total ^objective change or undesirable change as objectively deteimined, 
even though both of the latter involved a greater range and 'number of 
events. The second was that, in many instances, differences in behav- 
ioral pathology among people after exposoire to different events 
r 

appeared to stem fron continaxity of preexisting differences in such 
patholpgy. Additional insight into these questions was- obtained by 
determining the correlations between the various event scores and 
disturbed behaviors prior to and after the e-tents. These correlations 
and the variances of the event scores are given in Table 



Insert Table \ about here 

The pattern of correlations in Table 4 is one of weat association 
between any event score measure and disturbed behaviors at both time 
points. Using the t-test' f or difference in non-independent correlations 
(McNemar, I969), and an alpha level of .01, it w&s found that no event 
score measure showed a significant difference between its Time I and 
Time II correlations with any measure of disturbed behavior. In other 
words, noiie of the 36 comparisons between the correlations of an event 
score with disturbed behavior prior to and after the events resulted 
in a significant difference. "When the correlations of the subjective 
undesirable fecore and any disturbed behavior in Time II were compared 
with either the respective correlations of the objective total change 
scdre or the* objective undesirable score, using the saJJie t-test tech- 
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nique, again no significant /differences were found. The total change 

$core evidenced no significiantly different, in particular greater, . ^ 

correlation with any disturbed .behavior dimension than did the objec- 
tive undesirable or subjective undesirable scores with those behaviors. 
Yet the total char\ge score had nearly twice the variance as either of 
the othei* scores. For all practical purposes then, since all the 
coniBarisons between th^er three -scores did not result in a single sig- 
nificant difference in correlation with TMe II behaviors (or, in 
fact, with Time I behaviors), the correlations of these event measures 
with disturbed behaviors may be considered equivaleilt. 

Relations with social and familial variables . The correlations 
among each of the six event score measures and the 22 sociodemographic 
and familial (parentgtl and parent-child factors) variables were caJL- 
culated at both times. Qnily correlations significant at the .05 level 
or better (r>,07) were considered and the pattern of significant cor- 
relation across the social and familial variables for each event score 
is presented in Table 5. 



Insert Table 5 about here 



One first notes upon inspection of Table 5 that each of the event- 
scores evidenced a substantial number of significant correlations with 
the social and familial variables. The largest number of significant 
and strongest correlations were seen for the objective total change 
and undesirable scores. At least 50^^ of the social and familial vari- 
ables were significantly correlated with these scores at both time 

• no 
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points. The subjeotive \mdesirable score showed neexly the same 
le^rel and number of significant correlatio^js. These three scores, the 
objective change, objective toidesirable and subjective undesirable, 
were correlated wi'th. these variables at both times in the same direc- 
tion. Thus, the number of total objective events, total objective 
Tondesirabla events or subjectively assessed undesirable events was 
greater for families on Welfare, families with fewer natural parents, 
greater number of children, and more addrea.ses in New York City. In 
addition, higher scores on unhappy marriage, mother's emotionaj, illr 
ness, unleisurely parents, and mother's economic dissatisfaction were 
associated with higher scores on these three event measures at both 
tdmes. The objective imdesirable and change scores were also sig- 
nificantly related at both times to higher scores on unaffectionate 
marriage, parents cold and mother ejccitable-rejectlng. 

As an interesting sidelight, it was noted that the largest single 
correlation fovincl between any one of these three event scores and a 
social or fainilial^yariable involved mother's physical and emotional 
illneDs. The objective undesirable score showed a.sigipiificantly greater 
correlation cccopared to the other twd scored with this measure of the; ^ 
mother's psychological disturbance at Time II but not T3me I. The 
size of this correlation (r = .'42), which was so much greater than any 
noted when the child's behaviors were the dependent variables, is of 
course inflated by the fact that for the mother the events sampled 
were not independent of her psychological functioning or physical 
health. ' . 
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The subjective desirable score, while evidencing fewer significant 
correlations with the social and familial variables, was correlated 
with these vsjiables in the same direction as the three scores Just 
discussed; In contrast, the objective desirable and subjective no- 
chalige scores showed, in'^ general, a pattern of correlation of opposite 
directionality to the four other scores. More objective .desirable 
events occurred and more events were assessed as constituting no-change i 
as mother's education, monthly rent and parental leisure activities 
increased, while mother's tradltional-restrictiveness decreased. • 

In all, the event scores, in particular the tmdesirable and total 
chjaftge scores, show substantial correlations with a number of social 
and familial variables. Of particular Importance, the measures of the 
eoclal- familial milieu antecedent -to the events are related to the 
occurrence of the events. While of less critical jjnporfcance, the two . 
sets of vaJciables are also associated when assessed simuTtaneously. 

Contribution of events. Six hierarchical multiple regressions 
were done in which one of the six disturbed behavior dJjaensions at 
Time II was the criterion or dependent variable. For each regression, 
the set of event vaJciables was entered into the equation for the depend- 
ent variable only adFter the contributions _pf the social-familial vari- 
ables and initial behavioral disturbance were controlled. Since there 
were 22 social- familial variables at each time point plus two age 
determinations and sex for a total of kj .variables, reduction of this 
variable complex was the first task. Variables within each set, the 
sociodemographic, parental and parent-child, were 13jnited to those, 
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which had made a significant unique contribution of 1% variance (i.e. 
when all other independent variables were controlled) to the predic- 
tion of any child behavior at either time point. The 3S> variables 
which remained after this reduction-proceds were formed iiito five 
variable bets. These five Sfets were ccmposed of the f oUowing Vari- 
ables and entered into the regression equation in the following order: 
Set 1) 3 variables - l?ime I and II age;> sex; Set 2) 12 demographic 
variables - Spanish vs. Other ^ Black vs. Other, ^-Time I '^^^ 
measures of Mother's Education, Monthly -Rent, Number of Naturalspia^ents 
Number of Children, Number of Addresses in New York City;. Set 3) 6 
Parental factors - Time I and Time II measures of three of eight par en- 
tal factors, .namely Mother's Biysical and Emotional lUnesfi, Parents' 
Quarrels, Traditional Marriage; Set k) 10 Parent-Child variables - 
Time Land Time II measures on all five parent-child factors; Set 5) 
1 Behavior variable - Time I assessment on behavior dimension of partic 
tilar criterion variable, 

■ ■ r 

' ^Che sixth or final set entered into the regres-sion was the event 
score set. The inter cor relations among the six measures are given in 
Table 6. Due to the higji level of inter correlation aaaong a number of 
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the event scores, their similar relationships both initial, behavior 
and social- familial vao:iables, and the necessity to keep the number of 
.predictor variables at a reasonable size, four of the six event scores 
were /selected for the set. The fQ»r were the objective tindesirable 
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and desirabile secures, the subjective desirable and sttbjective no-change' 
scores. These fotir variables well represented the range and evalua-. 
tion of events while at the same time kept ■ variable redundancy at - ^ 
k minimum, so individual variables contributions could be adequately 
assessed if the set significantly contributed to the equation. Since ^ 
ttie contribution of the event |et is the relevant issue for this paper, 
the only concern at hand was the amount pf , variance accounted for in a 
particular measure of disturbed behavior .before and after the intro- " 
duction of the event set to the equation,; after all other relevant 
variables were controlled or the other five sets had been entered. In. 
other- words, did the addition of the event set re suit _ in a meaningful 
increment in predicted variance in a specific disturbe'SThehavior? The 
criterion adopted was not a statistically significant increment at the 
.01 level, since an unmeaningful miniscule ara:6unt of variance could 
produce this result due to the large sample size.: Thus, the criterion \. 
was that a set add at least 1^ variance to the regression, a minimally 
meaningful increment. The results of the hierarchical multiple- regres- 
sions-are presented in Table 7. The variance percentages are based on 
the shrunken R^, i.e. the sqviared multiple correlation corrected by. 
' the number of predictor variables. 
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It was found as seen in Table 7 that the set of event scores did 
not add one percent variance to the multiple regression for any of the 
six disturbed behavior dimensions. For four of th^ six dimensions, ^ 
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Mentation Problems J, Conflict -with Parents, Fighting and Delinqufency, ' ' 

tiie event scores made a -unique vaj:iance contribution of zero to the^ 

/ ^ ' ■ . . ■ . 

prediction equation. THhen the progression in addition of sets >?as 

examined in order to ascertain at what point in the regression the^ . 

predictive power of the event scores diminished to inconsequential . 

'levels, it was found that it occurred when only :^lie first three sets ^ 

had been entered and controlled. In othdr words, controls jSbr age, 

sex, deifiographic and parental. variables were stiff icient to nullify 

' &ny meaningful contribution frcm tiie event scores. 

. '■ ' 

- ' DISCUSSION 

OSie question central to this investigation of life* events was ^ 
whether such events play an etiological role with respect to psycho- , 
logical disorders in adolescents and young adiilts. While the many 
associations found , in earlier studies between .such events and psycho- 
logical disturbance suggested a. potential affirmative answer to this ■ 
question, a host of methodological issues required careful attention 
before suggestion could became demonstration. 

It is an axiom at the heajr-t of reisearch thS^t if some concept has 
an impprtant effect on a phenomenon, then greater methodological rigor 
• and control should be more likely to d^onstrate that effect. Yet, in 
general, each specification and control undertaken in this reseaj^ch 
-With respect to the life dvents - psychological disorder relationship 
weakened tli6 importance attached to that association. 

m the earlier study by Gersten et - al. (197^) which stuxiied life 
e'vents in relation to shorter, less reliable sub&^es of the full 

• 28 ' • 
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dimensjLons sttuiied here, the associations found were stronger. An 
additional weakness in the previous -study' was the confounding between 
the independent variables of life event measures and the disturbance 
measures. Although the number of confounded events were minimal, they 
were critical when seen in the light of weaker correlations wh@n,the 
event population was broetdened and the dependent -mriables were more 
psychomfetrically sound. 

The proposition that undesirability rather than change is the 
more productive operation^ approach to assessing the stressfulness 
of life events in relation ''to psychologicall. disorders was further sub- 
stantiated. In -no case did the- simple amount of change relate to a 
significantly ^eater risk or level of disturbance. Undesirabi2J.ty as 
subjectively assessed was particularly powerful, resulting in associa- 
tions and differentiation in risks for behavioral pathology as strong 
as those found when a greater number of objectively defined changes or 
undesirable events constituted the exposure. ' The importance of the 
person's perception in determining the stress value of an event was 
further reinforced by the fact that persons who saw an event as not 
constituting a threat showed no: difference in behayioriELl disturbance 
frcm persons whp experienced no events at all. Finally, exposure to 
the same average amount of events but a balance in those events between 
desirable and undesirable rather than strictly the latter type of ^ 
event was associated with lower levels of disturbajice . 

* However, these issues regaj:ding the conceptualization and assess- 
ment of the stress impact of an event diminish in. significance when 

29 ° . 
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placed in the context of the ftrbher findings. One of the most strak- 
ling restilts of this study "was that disturbed behaviors and total degree 
a£ psychological 3ircpaarnient prior to thi3 events ms xisttally as strongly 
related .to thfe types and qujaaitity of events as the ev^ts were to later 
idl^tical meastires of disturbance. Over the average five-year interV 
val separating the twro inter^dews while the children and adolescents 
ii^ general showed decreased levels of regressive anxiety, lagntation 
problems and isolation, they showed constant or ducreasing levels of 
aggressive behavior, namely fighting, conflict with parent^ ^ and delin- 
quency. (Gersten, Langaer, Eisenberg, Simcha-Fagan, and McCarthy, 
Note 2 .). Yet the event scores evidenced, no greater correlations 
witii the types of beha^vioral disturbance which increased over time . 
than with the tjrp^ which decreased. The event scores were also con- 
sistent in that they related to both the pre- and post-measures of . 
types of disturbance which increased or decreased. 

It is highly unlikely that this pattern of correlation between 
events and disturbance could be ascribed to the caramon respondent, 
the mother, for the measures. While st^tbility or consistency was o 
found for these behaviors, the corr*4^ed ^tabij^y coefficients ranged 
£ram .50-. 70, leaving considerable rooci ^pii? variability in behaviors. 
!nhe mother reported on both behavior and the intervening events at 
the foUow-up^ point. But if her Imowledge of the events colored her 
perception of the behavior or her knowledge of the behavior affected 
hfer^ recall and report of the events it is stretchiiag beyond reason 
to ^presume these same processes account for the relationships between 

so " 
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the events and behaviox prior their occurrence. . In addition, when 

a -variable of disturbance was s'tudied which was independent' of the 

mother's report, agency-recorded delinquent-criminal behavior after 

the time of the initial interview, no significant differences in the 

' . . ■ - t. ' 

rates of such recorded behavior Were found by types of event exposure. 

On the l^sis of the results, the explaiiation for -the correlation 

between ev^ts and disturbed behaviors at both times appears to lie 

in another direction. Events occur in an ongoing life situation. The 

characteristics of this life situation are many and may in any individ- 

ual child's case consist of long-standing difficulties, as iaipovErished 

economic standing, quarreling and unhappy parents, puhitive parents, 

a chronically, ill mather„,and so forth. These difficulties may be 

considered stressfui processes to which the child is rather ponsist- 

entily exposed. life ev^ts ore,^ for the most part, discrete occur-. 

rences which happen in the ccmtext of those processes. 

It has been hypothesizedW others (e.g. Dohrenwend, 1973) that 

certain social status characteristics of the life situation may result 

in higher exposure to events, 'ancL this higher exposure could serve as 

an explanatory link betwieen the well-documented social^ status and 

• psychological disorder relationships (Dohrenwend and Dohreitwend, I969) . 

In me manner, other difficult life situation characteristics, could" 

produce certain occurrences labeled as events or changes. For example, 

an unhappy marriage results- in quaj:r els or divorce, an" emotionally and. 

physically mother has another operation or is dnstitutionaUzed, cold 

parents could result in a sibling leaving home of^being arrested, or 
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living in a low rent area enhances the chances of becoming a victim of 
crime. A majority of the social and familial variables used to charac- 
terize the children's and adolescents' life situation were significantly 
correlated with the later o'cciirrence of changes or< events, Sipce they 
(continue as aspects of Ishe life situation thcgughout the f ollowup 
interval or are what we termed stressful processes j it wotild be expected 
that they would be' correlated with events throughput the course. The 
issue thus bec^pes whether these measures of changes or events contrib- 
ute anything to the explanation of psychological disorders above and 
beyond that afforded by the social- familial milieu. The results Of the 
multiple degression ana3yses were resoimdingly negatived The event 
scores did not make a minimally meaningful contribution to any dimension 
of ^ disturbed behavior after controlling for the stressful processes in 
the child and adolescents* life situation. 

Thus, the competing hypothesis which posited the events -psychological 
ddflDrder association as a confounded relationship received strong support. 
Events related to disorders in ,this study because both are related, to 
aspects 'Of the environment conceived as stressful processes. In fact, 
it. can be seriously questioned as to whether scores based on checklists 
of changes or events in a person's life ore in fact measuring the sep- 
arate, distinct variable called changes or events in life conditions. 
In the multiple regression analysis, controls for certain demographic 
and parental, i.e. mother's personality' and marital qualities, aspects 
of the child's and adolescent's life situation were sufficient to de- 
crease the predictive strength of the set of life event scores to non- 
meaningful levels. This suggests that life event measures may derive 
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.their associative strength for psychological disturbances because they, 
taif^in a crude way the long- standing difficulties or stressful proces- 
ses of "th^ life situation. 

Two interpretations for these results can be given. One i« meth- 
odological and assumes>fche reasonableness of the life change event- 
psychological disorder hypothelslq and thujs concludes that the independ- 
ent construct of quality of change or ^eshaiige itself was not assessed " 
by the measures in this study. The events used -differed from those in 
most previous investigations in that all events which overlapped with 
psychological disorder were removed. The scores reflecting quality of ^ 
an event were both suB;jective3y and ob;jeciiveIy assessed. The occur- 
rence of the events, howeyer, was assessed over a considerable time 
interval and actual time of occurrence was not addressed. However, it 
is difficult to see how restriction of the time span, and dating of an 
event would in any way affect the correlations of those events with 
prior, pre-existing pathology and with the > social and famil^^ environ- 
ment factors. 

The Implications of the methodological explanation are extensive. 

\ ■ 

It poses a critical assessment problem for the entire research\area, 
namely how is change to be measured in an alternative fashion. It is a 
problem certainly not confined to this checklist or. these measures or 
to the examination of psychological illness. Sarason,de Monchaux, fij 
Hunt (1975) raised the issue as to what the measures really reflected 
for the life change event scores derived from the schedule of recent 
experience (SEE) used by Rahe and his associates in extensive refearch 
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on physical illness (see Rahe, 1975). While Rahe (1975) asserts that 

V * 

his instrument and its derived scores do measure an independent dimen- 
sion of recent life stress, his investigations have not examined them 
pdmultaneously and comparatively with the dimension of stress concur- . 
rent with those events, stressful processes in the life situation. In 
a similar fashion, previous investigations inta the intervening, e^lan-. 
atory role provided by life events for social status differentials in 
psychological disorder (e.g, Dohrenwend, 1973b; layers, lindenthal and 
Pepper, 1971^) have neglected the fact that individuals simultaneously 
occupy nvonerpus stressful social statuses and axe involved in many 
stressful processes Qorrelated only moderately with those statuses. 

The second interpretation, and the one which appears more likely 
in the light of the methodological precautions taicen with regard to the 
measures, is based on considering the measures adequate operationaliza- 
tions of the construct of a life change evept. Given this, serious 
doubt is cast on the proposition that stressful life change events play 
an etiologic role with respect to psychological disturbances in pre- 
adolescents and young adults 11 to 23 years of age, once the stressful 
life processes in the life situation of those individuals have been 
controlled. These processes a^e the crucial dimension of recent life 
stress with potential etiologic significance for psychological disorder. 
As a final note, it is possible that certain types of life change events 
have etiologic significance only within certain ccxmplexes of stressful 
processes. The ccmplex^research necessary to address this question is 
left to the future. 
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^For the 732 children with information at. both time points, 
68^ had their assessments separated by five years while the remaining 
32^ had their assessments separated by a longer and, in some few 
instances, a shorter interval. The range of years for the interval 
between interviews was three to seven years. 
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; Table 1 

Six Child Behavior Factors with representative items 
the reliability coefficients of the factor at both times . ' 
(T-I & T-II') and correlation with the total impairment rating (TIR) 



Factor 



Ment^Mbn Problem 



CtmiStt with 
Pfiiterits 
. (N=38) 

Regressi-ve 
Anxiety 
(N=2lf) 

Pitting 
(N=21) 



Delinquency 
(N=19) 

Isolation 
(=9) 



Content 



Mixes up words - ' 
Has -trouble remembering things 

Often blows up easily with Mother 
Often blows up easily with Father 



Has many fears 

Often wakes up in a panic 



Teases other children 
Does not get along with other cMldren 
at school 

Smokes 

' Plays hookey 
Often plays alone 

Doesn't keep a friend a year or more 



Reliability 
Coefficients 
T-I T-II 



^ is the number" of items in the factor. 



.8j 

.88 
.90 
.86 

"ft 

.79 



.8lt 
.93 

.85 

.89 

.85 
.78 




- \ •- 



Table 2 



Byents and, Disorders 



The, mmiLber of subaeots , mean^^ ;staii4a*d dtiratioii Biia V 
' rajQge of iiumber of events for each eveirb gi^oup^v v 





S. 

Deis. 




0. 

Ho-Ghg." 


s. 

Bal. 


Uride's.. 


O-Chg. 


O-lfades, 


C' IT 


69 


83 


57' 


Ill 


127 ' 


322 , 


171 


X 


1.8 


1»3 


0 


2.9 


3.0 


8.9 , 


5.1 


. ' s.d. 


1.0 


0.5 


0 


0.8 


l.it 




1.6 


Range 


1-5 


1-3, 


0 


2-6 


1-6 


7-20 


k-13 



'S = subjective; 0 = objective 
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Table 3 

Frequencies (f) and Percentages of U+ cases and delinquent-record cases," 

Means of Behavior^, and Analjrfcic Results for the Event Groups at Both Titaes 

' MDTUAIiy EXCIUSIVE GROUPS KESUIiE 

S. S. 

Variable Des. No-Chg. 

if 

T-I f 8 8 

T-r i 11.6 9.6 

k+ ' T-ll f ' h 3 

T-Il^ ; 5.7 3.6 

y^si^laa T-I 136.8 139.6 

Eroljflems T-II lUo.U lUl.U 

Conflict T-I - 177/9 17^.9 
" with 

Parents T-II 170.9 172.9 

Regressive T-I 112.8 ll£.l 

Anxiety T-H 117.^ Il8.5 

Fight- T-I 126. U 126.5 



ing T-II ' 126.2 126.9 

Delin- T-I 133.2 131. 

quency T-H 132.1' 130.1 

ISO- T-I ^2.1 h2.2 



0. 


s. 


S. 




Hi 


Hi 


No-Chg. 


Bal. 


Undes.' 


0-Chg. 


,0-Undes. 


3 


13 . 


2l+ 




25 




5.3 


11.7 


18.9 


iv^=17.5** 


20.5 


lo.7 


2 


9- 


23 


23 


27 


3.5 


8.1 


18.1 




18.9 


15.0 


138.0 


137.2 


136.3 


F=1.90 


13I+.8 


135.9 


lUl.U 


139.5 


137.5 


F=l+.62** 


137.1 


137.9 


17^.6 


171^.1 


171.8 


F=1.50 


170.1+ 


/ 172.1+ 


17I+.2 


167.7 


167.0 


F=3.21 


165.1 


166.1+ 


113.1 


113.2 


112.7, 


F=1.85 


111.7 


112.6 


118.1 


ll6'.9 


115.1+ 


,F=2.56 


115.0 


115.6 


125.9 


12U.6 


122.9 


F=2.13 


122.1+ 


123.5 


127.1 


12U.9 


122.9 


F=l+.73** 


122.5 


123.1+ 


133.3 


131.1+ 


. 128.7 


p=J+.98** 


129.1 


129.1 


131.3 


128. U 


127.2 


F=l+.ll** 


126.2 


126.5 


U2.I • 


U1.5 


1+1.3 


F=0.82 


1+1.1+ 


1+1.5 


1+3.7 


1+3. 2 


1+2.3 


F=1.80 


. 1+2.5 


1+2-.5 


k 




19 




23 , 


30 


7.0 


22^6 


15.0 




18.9 


17*5 



lation T-II 1+3.0 1+3.8 

■ p 

Pelinquent T-H f 8 6 

Record T-II i 11.6 7.2 
^ Ihe lower the factor mean, the greater disturbance. 
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^ ' Table 5 

Sigtiificant Correlations of each Event Score 'with 



Social and Familial Variables at Times I & II 



jObjectiv© Scores 



T-I T-II T-I T-II T-I T-II T-I T-U T-I T-H T-I ' T-U 

. , - - -.07 • - 



.23 .21 -.08 -.09 -.09 -.08 .12 .12 



Social and 

Familial T-C^ U D TJ 

Variables 

Spanish - - - - -^20 - ,10 

Black .09 - .09 - - - 

Yeajcs Mother's - - -.08 

Education 
Monthly Rent 
On Welfare 
Number of 

Pajcents 
Number of 
Children 
Number of 
Addresses . 

Natural Mother's - -.08 - -.09 - - - - 

Care - 
A?-C.« Total Change; U = Undesirable; D » Desirable; N-C = No-Change 



Subjective Scores 



D 



N-C 



.07 - - . 
.l£ .2k .17 ^2k 
-.13 -.23 -.16 -.24 



.28 .25 .23 .18 



.12 .18 .10 .H 



.19 .19 -.07 - - - 

.12 .22 ' ,1k .15 

-.10, -.19' - -.08 

.17 .10 .17 .19 



.08 .13 



.Ik .l£ 



.10 



-.09 



Continued - 



id 

ERIC 



Social and 

Familial . T-C^ 

Variables 
Isolated Parents 
Uiihappy Marriage .l6 .26 
Mother's Emotional .l8 .32 

Illness 
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Table 5 (Continued) 

- 5 

Significant Correlations of each Event Score vith 
, Social and Familial Variables at Times I & II 

Objective Scores ' Subjective Scores 



u 



N-C - 



T-I T-II T-I T-II T-I T-II T-I T-II T-I T-II T-I- T-II 



Uialeis'ilfely 

Paa:ents 
Mother's Econ. 
Dissatisfaction 
Parents' Quarrels 
Unaffectionate 
Marriage 
' Traditional , 
Carriage 
Parents Cold 
Mother Tradition- 
icbibvi^ 



.07 -11 



.Ik -.13 

.10 .16 

.10 - 

.13 .16 



al Restric 

Parents Punitive 
Mother Supportive- - 
Directing 

Mother Excitable- .15 



.21 



.10 .08. 
.16 .30 
.20 .k2 



.11 



-.07 -.08 



.09 .12 . 08 .16 



.iBvi .20 



.ik .20 



- • - -.13 -.15 

4 

.10 .15 

.10 .12 -.25 -.21 



.07 .10 



.07 .17 -18 .13 



.10 - 
.12 .20 
.Ik .30 



.15 -.11 -.07 .13 .11 



.07 .09 ' ^- 



.15 



.08 

.12 .08 
.08 - 



.11 



-.07 



'.16 



'Bejecting 

ERIC, « lotal Change; U « Undesirable; D « DeslJ^ablej N-C « No-Change 



.08 



.07 

.13 .12 



-.08 



.07 .18 -.07 -..12 



.08 .07 



.10 - r 
.11 -.12 -.13 
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Table 6 

Intercorrelations among the Six Event Scores 

1. 
1.00 



1. Objective Total Change 

2. Objective Desirable 

3. Objective Undesirable 
k. Subjective Desirable 
5. Subjective Undesirable 
6; Subjective No-Change 



2. 


3. 




5. 


6. 


.35 


.85 


.|P 


.56 


.22 


1.00 


.elk 


..^ 


.06 


.33 




1.00 


.23 


.60 


.05 






1.00 


-.13 
1.00 


-.12 
-.03 
1.00 



ERIC 
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Table 7 

Pej^cent of Variance Accounted for in Disturbed Behaviors at Time H 
Before and After Addition of Event Set to Equation 
Disturbed Percent of Variance (R^) 

Behaviors Before Events* Added After Events Added 

30.5 30.5 

52. If 52.2 

kl.l k2.k 

k3.0 • k3.0 

3h.l 35.0 

17.7 ^ yi.h 



Mentation Problems 
Conflict with Parents 
Regressive Anxiety- 
Fighting 
Delinquency- 
Isolation 
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